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Abstract 

College English writing instruction has been a prominent research area in EFL field in mainland China. This paper 
has continued the focus by exploring a seemingly effective way for college English writing instruction in 
China—teaching writing based on reading on the basis of the “output-driven, input-enabled” hypothesis. This 
hypothesis places emphasis on the important role that language output plays in second language acquisition. Under 
this hypothesis, language output is both the driving power and objective of EFL teaching; language input provides 
with the language learners the language forms and content essential for output tasks. This hypothesis meets 
language learners’ psychological needs, our social needs and current educational needs. In essence, theoretical 
considerations on carrying out writing instruction based on this hypothesis are discussed. To construct writing 
instruction, teachers may teach writing based on reading since reading could provide the learners with meaningful 
language input, which language learners could take advantage of to accomplish the writing tasks. Requirements for 
writing instructions in reading classes are then identified and illustrations on how to conduct writing are provided 
under this new hypothesis. 

Keywords: college English writing instruction, output-driven, input-enabled hypothesis, teaching writing based 
on reading 

1. Introduction 

College English writing—an essential component of EFL teaching at universities and colleges, has an important 
role to play in helping enhance language learners’ comprehensive English abilities (Wang, 2000). However, it 
has been a challenging area in college English teaching for long. How to conduct effective English writing 
instruction in China has become an issue that researchers and teachers alike have to pay special attention to. 

To our relief, college English writing instruction is receiving an increasing amount of attention in the literature 
on EFL teaching in mainland China. Ever since 1980s, scholars and teachers from the discipline of EFL 
instruction have struggled to understand English writing teaching and seek for approaches and techniques to 
improve college English writing instruction in China. The last two decades or so has witnessed an explosion in 
the study of EFL writing instruction, when many scholars (Wang et al, 2000; Chen, 2001; Cai, 2001; Han, 2001; 
Yang & Dong, 2010; Yang & Han, 2012; Wang, 2014) offered a variety of proposals and methods on how to 
improve college English writing instruction. One of the most famous approaches in this regard originates in the 
work of Wang (2000), namely, the length approach, which was proposed in its primary aim to improve Chinese 
learners’ English writing abilities by gradually lengthening the assigned essays. Length approach on English 
writing has had an enormous, but still controversial, influence on the study of college English writing instruction. 
Generally, most of the approaches of and methods to college English writing instruction tend to treat writing as 
an independent course, which unfortunately does not fit our EFL instruction for non-English majors for whom 
writing is supposed to be taught in intensive reading courses since no compulsory writing course is provided. 

A newly developed perspective on college English teaching is the “output-driven, input-enabled” hypothesis 
proposed by Wen (2013, 2014, 2015). This theory presents theoretical and methodological orientations on EFL 
teaching in its primary claim that comprehensible output is both the driving power and learning objective in 
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second language acquisition. Under this view, language output is seen as having great effect on learners’ 
linguistic competence. Understanding the comprehensible input language learners are exposed to enables the 
learners to accomplish the output tasks. This approach has now been introduced to EFL writing instruction for 
English majors and vocational business English teaching by some scholars in China, yet one important aspect of 
English writing teaching—college English writing instruction for non-English majors at university level has been 
relatively unexplored. 

The purpose of this article is to explore an alternative to college English writing instruction for non-English 
majors: teaching writing based on reading under the output-driven, input-enabled hypothesis. Hopefully it will 
lift our college English writing instruction out of the dilemma it is now in. 

This article continues with an overview of the extant literature and research on college English writing 
instruction. The following section depicts the methodological approach adopted in the article: the output-driven, 
input-enabled hypothesis, including a brief introduction to this hypothesis, its motivation and features. The last 
section discusses current college English writing instruction for non-English majors in mainland China and 
presents ideas on how writing could possibly be taught based on reading under this hypothesis. 

2. Literature Review 

Writing is viewed as a key language skill in EFL teaching (Wang, 2005). The study of college English writing 
instruction has been a prominent area in the second language field. Generally speaking, researches into college 
English writing instruction can be found on both macroscopic and microscopic level. 

On the microscopic level, many researches discussed effective methods and techniques in writing instruction. Li 
(1997), Wu (2001), Chen (2001), Dong (2003) and Yang and Dong (2010) advocated combining reading with 
writing by means of sample writing analysis. Yang (1998) insisted on combining writing with oral English by 
means of group discussion. Shi (2001), Wang and Gao (2001) claimed that English writing instruction should 
take advantage of the computer network technology and information technology. Liu, Ge and Li’s study (2012) 
showed that corpus-based model can effectively improve students’ writing level which in turn enhances students’ 
English competence. Guo (2009) used blogs to improve teaching of college English writing. Ni (2009) suggested 
developing students’ writing ability via collaborative-learning-based writing in a web environment. Yu (2010) 
explored writing collaboratively on a wiki. Liu, Zhang and Wang (2014) introduced teaching resource platform 
supported by information technology to facilitate writing instruction. 

On the macroscopic level, researchers have made explorations into varied teaching approaches to college English 
writing instruction. Some researchers carried out discussions on the merits and demerits of different approaches 
and how they could be employed in EFL writing classes in China. The most important and influential approach 
in regard to writing instruction has been proposed by Wang (2000)—the length approach. Wang’s approach has 
influenced many studies in English writing instruction and has had direct empirical support in the field of EFL 
teaching (Guo, 2011; Wu, 2005; Fang, 2004). Yet in spite of its effectiveness in overcoming the Chinese learners’ 
anxiety in English writing and enhancing the Chinese learners’ sense of fulfilment and self-confidence in English 
learning, it is vulnerable to attack due to the drawbacks in its experiment and research design. For one thing, the 
experiment designed to validate the approach is of low internal validity. For another, “learning” is not explicitly 
defined and the procedures for facilitating learning are not specified (Wen, 2005). 

Now, researches on writing instruction have pointed to a newly developed EFL teaching hypothesis—the “output 
driven, input-enabled” hypothesis (the revised version of the former “output-driven” hypothesis put forward in 
2008) proposed by Wen (2013, 2014, 2015). Chen (2010) and Wang (2011) explored reforms in English writing 
instruction based on output-driven hypothesis. They both indicated the importance of integrating English writing 
instruction with instruction of other language skills on the way to improving students’ comprehensive English 
abilities and writing abilities in particular. Chen (2010) suggested that English writing teaching be connected 
with other English courses and last the four academic years for English majors. Wang (2011) probed into English 
writing teaching and reform of higher vocational business English, pointing out that vocational business writing 
should be project-based so that language learners can get fully involved in the writing class activities; thereby 
making sure that output tasks could be accomplished. 

As far as the approaches and methods are concerned, most of them tend to take college English writing as an 
independent course, which unfortunately does not fit our English writing instruction reality for most non-English 
majors. For one thing, unlike instruction for English majors, no compulsory writing course is offered to 
non-English majors at most universities in mainland China. As a result. College English writing has to be taught 
in reading classes, which has given rise to many problems. For another, different from vocational business 
English writing which centres on practical writing, most English writing classes for university non-English 
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majors focuses on academic writing skills training. 

Since English writing instruction for non-English majors at university level has been relatively unexplored under 
the “output-driven, input-enabled” hypothesis, this article attempts to explore a teaching model on the basis of 
the perspective of this newly developed tentative teaching theory in the hope that language learners can benefit 
from our English writing instruction. 

3. Output-Driven, Input-Enabled Hypothesis 

“Output-driven, input-enabled” hypothesis is a tentative theory of foreign language teaching for students at 
tertiary level. Contrary to the traditional teaching ideology that centres on text learning, this hypothesis places 
emphasis on the importance of language output, or specifically teaching students to do things with English. As a 
result, whether students can complete the language output tasks upon acquiring the language forms and content 
of the learning materials has become the standard to assess teaching effectiveness and learning outcome. 

This new hypothesis makes two major claims. First, in terms of teaching process, output has more driving force 
than input in stimulating English learning. It can not only promote students’ abilities to use receptive linguistic 
knowledge they have acquired, but also arouse their desires to generate new linguistic knowledge. Second, in 
terms of teaching objective, it meets our social needs to put output as our language learning objective. To 
complete the output tasks, students are required to select one or more of the output skills of speaking, writing and 
translation essential to the future job market as their learning target(s) and cultivate it/them accordingly. 

Under this hypothesis, output is seen as both a driving force and an objective to second language acquisition. In 
completing the language output tasks, language learners will encounter the gap in their linguistic knowledge, 
which prompts them to process relevant input materials with more focused attention so that they can learn 
something new about the language, in terms of both language form and content. In this way, learning can be 
enhanced through the act of producing language, which increases the likelihood that learners are aware of what 
they can and cannot do with English, which then leads the learners to reappraise their capabilities in English and 
stimulate them to acquire new knowledge. 

3.1 Motivation 

First, this new hypothesis meets students’ academic and psychological requirements. The first-year students have 
accumulated sufficient receptive linguistic knowledge before entering college and are likely to develop 
learning-weariness if they see no changes in English teaching methods. This undesirable situation may be 
avoided if the English teachers instruct their students to do things with English. It can not only activate the 
knowledge students have always acquired but also stimulate students’ motivation to obtain new knowledge when 
they are aware that their prior knowledge is insufficient for them to cope with the tasks at hand. 

Second, this new hypothesis meets our social demands. Job-takers communicate with one another by means of 
speaking, writing, interpreting or translating rather than listening and reading. Hence, our students, the future 
job-takers, may have a hard time doing things with English if they are taught the receptive language skills 
instead of the productive ones. If they pick up one or more of the productive language skills of speaking, writing, 
interpreting or translating, however, it will be much easier for them to find their places in the future job market. 

Third, this new hypothesis is in line with advances of second language acquisition theories. Krashen’s Input 
Hypothesis gives primary emphasis to the importance of comprehensible input (Cl) on the increase of underlying 
linguistic competence. However, because it fails to acknowledge the significant role that language output plays 
in language acquisition, this hypothesis has received criticism from some academics. Swain’s Output Hypothesis 
posits that language output has four functions to perform in language acquisition—noticing/triggering function, 
hypothesis testing function, meta-linguistic function and fluency function. Learning takes place when a learner 
encounters gaps in his or her linguistic knowledge of the second language. By noticing a gap between what they 
want to say and what they can say, learners may be prompted to recognize some of their linguistic problems, 
bringing to their attention something they need to discover about their L2 (Swain, 1995: pp. 125-126). This may 
trigger cognitive process which might generate linguistic knowledge that is new for learners, or which 
consolidates their existing knowledge (Swain & Lapkin, 1995). Socio-cultural perspective on SLA holds that 
language learning should not be separated from language use. Wen’s “output-driven, input-enabled” hypothesis 
further develops Swain’s output hypothesis and socio-cultural perspective on SLA. This new hypothesis posits 
that language output is the driving force and the teaching target for SLA while the language input through which 
the learners acquire both the language form and the content necessary to the output tasks enables the output tasks 
to be accomplished. In simple terms, this hypothesis aims to combine language learning with language use. 

Fourth, this new hypothesis is consistent with our College English teaching reality. Many universities and 
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colleges have now reduced the English class hours. If teachers continue to employ traditional teaching methods, 
students would barely see improvements in their English study in such relatively short periods of time. If they 
instruct English classes under the new hypothesis, however, students could accomplish many visible and 
measurable output tasks. 

3.2 Features 

This hypothesis is founded on yet somehow different from Swain’s output hypothesis. Wen (2013, 2014, 2015) 
agrees on the four functions of the output, namely, noticing/triggering function, hypothesis testing function, 
meta-linguistic function and fluency function, but also believes that this hypothesis has focuses and challenging 
objectives different from Swain’s. 

To start with, this hypothesis is one of second language teaching rather than second language acquisition. 
Different from the Output Hypothesis which centres on the different functions of both input and output in SLA, 
this hypothesis is concerned with effective second language teaching for learners of intermediate level and above. 
In other words, it intends to explore how second language teaching can better serve students’ future needs. 

In addition, unlike Swain’s output hypothesis which is proposed to challenge Krashen’s input hypothesis, this 
hypothesis attempts to challenge the widely held English teaching focuses and objectives in mainland China. To 
start, traditional English teaching focuses on the quantity and quality of the language input, undervaluing the 
importance of output in language acquisition, whereas English teaching based on “output-driven, input-enabled” 
hypothesis puts emphasis on language output, which is believed to not only help students export their language 
input, but build their interest in absorbing new linguistic knowledge as well. In addition, traditional teaching 
incorporates language skills of listening, speaking, reading, writing as well as translating into our teaching 
objectives, which are impossible tasks taking into account the current English teaching reality. This new 
hypothesis, however, reorients our English teaching. By putting those output language skills as our teaching 
objectives and allowing the students to choose the one(s) they want to develop, we are more likely to turn out a 
group of students who can give full play of their talents in language (Wen, 2012). 

In all, this new hypothesis has advantages over traditional teaching ideology since it can not only stimulate 
students’ desire to acquire new knowledge but also activate their prior knowledge. This new hypothesis is 
feasible and will benefit a great many of EFL learners if teachers could keep a good balance between language 
input and language output and meanwhile conduct well-designed English classes in regard to the four aspects of 
class instruction—teaching objectives, teaching materials, teaching organization and assessment. 

4. College English Writing Instruction: A New Model 

4.1 College English Writing Instruction in Mainland China 

At present, our college English writing instruction has encountered some major problems. To begin with, English 
class hours have been reduced by 1/4, 1/3 or even 1/2. As a consequence of this, how to make the best of the 
available class hours to instruct the students to learn English and English writing in particular has become a big 
challenge for most EFL teachers. 

In addition, English writing is supposed to be taught in intensive reading classes since no compulsory English 
writing courses are offered to non-English majors in some universities in mainland China. Due to the tight 
course arrangement and the large amount of reading material to be taught, however, teachers may not spare 
enough time for writing activities, which makes it impossible to effectively conduct writing instruction in class. 

Furthermore, the serious flaw in our assessment mechanism distracts the students’ attention from exploiting 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge itself. To be specifically, our college English teaching relies heavily on 
tests of which multiple-choice items account for a major part in evaluating a student’s performance. Under this 
evaluation system, many students are eager for quick success, unwilling to put more energy or time to improve 
their English and English writing in particular. Such an evaluation mechanism is detrimental to the cultivation of 
the students’ writing abilities. 

To make things worse, many teachers do not attach great importance to college English writing. Some of them 
seldom teach English writing in class because of the tight teaching schedule. Others are reluctant to teach 
students how to write in English because it requires a lot of commitment while the result may not turn out to be 
fruitful. Still others are at a loss for the effective ways to help improve the students’ writing and hence choose not 
to touch upon writing in their English instruction. 

These factors, and together with many others, contribute to our English writing instruction reality, in which 
teachers are consciously or subconsciously diminishing the students’ motivation to improve writing skills and do 
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disservice to improve their students’ writing abilities. 

4.2 A New Teaching model for College English Writing Instruction 

College English teaching has focused on reading in most universities for long. An immediate consequence of this 
is that many students develop into very competent readers without developing their writing abilities to the same 
degree. Taking into consideration the college English teaching reality that writing is supposed to be taught in 
intensive reading class, we might as well teach writing based on reading so that students could take advantage of 
the available reading materials to improve their writing. 

4.2.1 Teaching Writing Based on Reading 

There are two important differences between reading and writing: deliberateness and focus of reflection (Grabe, 
2001). Reading requires more automaticity of sub-processes whereas writing requires more deliberate awareness. 
While the main goal of reading is to reflect on meaning, reflecting on language is very important in writing to 
make sure that ideas are expressed appropriately (Yoshimura, 2009). Reading does not always translate into 
writing abilities. 

Despite the differences, it has been acknowledged that reading plays an important role in developing writing 
ability. Reading gives the writer the ‘feel’ for the look and texture of reader-based prose (Krashen, 1984). 
Reading is the basis of writing in academic settings (Carson & Leki, 1993, p. 1). The information acquired 
through reading contains not only print-encoded messages but also clues about how the grammatical, lexical, 
semantic, pragmatic, and rhetorical constitutes combine to make the message meaningful (Ferris & Hedgcock, 
2005, p. 31). Reading supports writing through ‘meaningful input’ (Hirvela, 2004), which refers to not only facts 
but specific components that constitute writing, but also the way writers think through the problems they are 
addressing (Bolch & Chi, 1995). According to Hirvela (2004), reading and writing abilities share various 
constructs such as rhetorical structure, linguistic features of writing, lexical and stylistic characteristics of writing 
(p. 115). Tierney and Shanahan’s study (1991) suggests that there is 25% to 50% overlap between reading and 
writing abilities. Teaching reading based on writing has theoretical basis. 

4.2.2 Teaching Writing Based on Reading under the Hypothesis of “Output-driven, input-enabled” Hypothesis 

Teaching writing based on reading is a feasible practice under “output-driven, input-enabled” hypothesis. 
Reading provides the students with the meaningful language input, which includes not only the linguistic 
constitutes but also the way the authors organize their ideas. Students could make the best of the meaningful 
input, mining the elements that might be of great help for them to complete the writing tasks. To connect writing 
with reading, teaching content, teaching organization as well as evaluation system have to be geared to an 
effective college English writing instruction. 

In respect of teaching content, three factors have to be taken into account. First, the reading materials selected by 
the instructors should be capable of providing the language learners with the appropriate language form and 
content to ensure the accomplishment of the writing tasks. Since it seems impossible to expect one input material 
to fulfil the task of the completion of output tasks, teachers are more likely to provide learners with different 
kinds of reading materials from which the proper parts are selected for language learning. 

Second, the writing tasks could be the ones that language learners hold interest in. In that case, they would feel 
motivated to complete them and therefore are more willing to get involved in learning the reading materials, 
which would not only activate their prior knowledge, but also promote them to gain new knowledge. To achieve 
this goal, teachers have to spend much time selecting the teaching materials that could serve this purpose, or 
teachers and language learners could work together to seek the teaching materials since students themselves have 
clearer ideas of what appeals to them. 

In terms of teaching organization, several requirements have to be met. To start, the writing lesson should follow 
proper sequence. Second, class time should be arranged reasonably so that students could make the best of the 
available time and get fully engaged in the class activities. Third, writing activities should be well organized and 
assessment on the students’ performance must be made. Finally, the writing assignments have to be presented in 
a clear manner and be the ones within the language learners’ ability. 

As regards the evaluation system, both language learners’ in-class performance and their writing products have 
to be taken into consideration. 

Above all, teachers have to play a leading role. They should not only provide with the students the necessary 
reading materials but also lead the students to select and use the materials to ensure the completion of the writing 
tasks. First of all, language instructors can select from those input materials those contributing to the writing 
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tasks and design some questions for reading relevant English texts. Besides, instructors could design writing 
tasks according to themes so that students can accumulate adequate knowledge on certain themes, and more 
importantly, improve their capabilities to complete writing tasks after gaining the necessary input. In designing 
writing tasks, teachers should come up with specific ones as well as an overall plan, so that teachers have a clear 
clue as to where to go and arrange their class time reasonably. 

Suppose language learners are asked to introduce their experience of learning a foreign language to their foreign 
classmates. After clarifying the writing task, teachers may present to the students the following paragraph about 
a person’s English language learning experience in junior middle school and put forward some questions to 
guide students’ reading so that they could get a clue how to organize their ideas in order to successfully introduce 
to others their past experiences. 

My experience with learning a foreign language began in junior middle school, when I took my first English 
class. I had a kind and patient teacher who often praised all of the students. Because of this positive method, I 
eagerly answered all the questions I could, never worrying much about making mistakes. I was at the top of my 
class for two years. (Extracted from New Horizon College English, unit one, book one) 

Question 1: What sentence structure to be used to introduce your English learning experience? 

Question 2: How possibly to describe your English studies, the teacher and his teaching method? 

Question 3: How to organize ideas? 

By putting forth the three questions, teachers draw students’ attention to these grammatical, lexical and structural 
constituents of 

• the sentence structure of “my experience with.. .began in... when.. 

• detailed description of things, persons using words like “kind”, “patient”, “positive” rather than those 
indicating abstract notions like “good”; 

• the writing model of “topic sentence+ supporting details + conclusion”; 

• cause-and-effect paragraph writing. 

Having introduced to the language learners the necessary language input, instructors may lead the students to 
make the best of the language input in making up their past experiences by utilizing 

• the sentence structure of “my experience with...began in... when... ” to introduce their experience of doing 
things; 

• the writing skills of description by means of using words indicating concrete meanings instead of words 
referring to abstract notions; 

• the paragraph building skill of starting a paragraph with topic sentence, providing details to support the 
topic sentence and ending with conclusion; 

• the causal paragraph building skill. 

5. Conclusion 

College English writing is an essential element in EFL acquisition. As a receptive skill, it can not only help 
language learners internalize their linguistic knowledge, but also enhance their comprehensive language abilities. 
How to improve language learners’ writing performance, therefore, well deserves our attention and effort. 
“Output-driven, input-enabled” hypothesis which places emphasis on the important role that language output 
plays in second language acquisition seems to provide an alternative to the teaching of college English writing 
for non-English majors at tertiary level in mainland China. 

Taking into consideration the teaching reality that independent writing course is not offered to non-English 
majors during their first two years in universities and colleges and that writing is supposed to be taught in 
reading classes, we may conduct college English writing instruction by combining writing with reading since 
teaching writing based on reading is theoretically well founded. 

To combine writing with reading on the basis of the output-driven, input-enabled hypothesis, instructors have to 
make adjustments in our teaching objectives, teaching content, teaching organization and evaluation mechanism, 
in the hope that the writing tasks can meet students’ psychological needs and our social needs. In conducting 
writing instruction, teachers have to play leading roles. Apart from selecting appropriate input materials and 
assigning proper writing tasks, they are supposed to supervise the language learners to move toward the 
well-planned teaching objectives step by step through well-designed teaching activities such that writing classes 
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can benefit the great majority of the EFL learners. 

In the studies that follow, English writing class instruction under the “output-driven, input-enabled” hypothesis 

will be introduced in detail. Furthermore, teaching experiments will be conducted in an effort to leam to what 

degree this seemingly effective approach could contribute to our English writing instruction. 
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